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SUMMARIES FROM THE CHINESE PRESS. 


IssueD BY THE Roya InstiruTE oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BY 
ARRANGEMENT WITH THE INFORMATION SERVICE ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


Summaries of articles in the Chinese vernacular Press will be published as a 
Supplement to the Bulletin from time to time, in order that those interested in 
Chinese Affairs may be informed as to the manner in which current events are 
presented to the Chinese people. It will, of course, be understood that the publica- 
tion of them does not imply approval of the opinions expressed nor a guarantee 
that the facts stated in them are not distorted, incorrect or biassed. 


Tue Task OF THE CONTROL YUAN. 
From the 7'a Kung Pao (Tientsin), September 12th, 1929. 


A leading article under the heading “‘ The Task of the Control Yiian,”’ 
says that, after much unavoidable delay a president and vice-president have 
been appointed to the Control Yiian. 

The duties of this Yiian, the last to be set up of the five provided for by the 
Constitutional Law, are two-fold—impeachment and audit; the former 
entails the supervision of personnel and the latter that of accounts. To 
remove abuses by eliminating worthless officials and preventing reckless 
expenditure is the first duty of a Government. Under the Provisional 
Constitution as well as since the Nationalist Government came into power 
China has had audit officers, but they have failed to exercise any effective 
supervision of national accounts. An independent body charged with the 
duty of denouncing worthless officials was an integral part of Sun Yat Sen’s 
scheme of Constitutional Government. This Yiian has now been effectively 
constituted with the appointment of Mr. Chao as President. 

During the last three years the Government has, apart from the revenue 
derived from taxation, borrowed some several hundred millions ; but whether 
these moneys have been used for legitimate purposes, or whether there has 
been any embezzlement of funds, is not known. The people have only to 
pay: they have no right to enquire as to how their money has been expended ; 
the responsibility for supervision rests entirely with government departments 
vhose control is purely nominal. This means that Government expenditure 
Bsubject to no control or audit whatever. Hu Han-min recently complained 
of official decadence and corruption and no one would dare to deny that he is 
nght ; officials are constantly exceeding their powers, but the people have no 
_ of voicing their complaints and the Government does nothing to 

p it. 

It is for this newly-constituted Control Yiian to keep the Administration 
‘ficient and honest through its powers of impeachment and audit. 





THE TRANSFORMATION OF CHINA. 


From the Shih Shih Hsin Pao (Shanghai), September 13th, 1929. 


A leading article, under the heading “ The Transformation of Ching.” 
says that on August 27th the Chinese Eastern Railway Authorities decide; 
that henceforth Chinese should be the official language of the Railway and th: 
same day the Board of Directors carried this resolution into effect. But to 
establish the Chinese language in North Manchuria alone will require at least 
a generation ; and this question of language is a matter of vital concern to the 
whole country. 

In North Manchuria the younger generation of Chinese speak Russian 
and few of them understand Chinese ; in South Manchuria Japanese is the 
current language and in the Yangtze valley English. Has China stil] 
culture of her own and will the Chinese race survive : these are questions which 
even the average man is anxiously asking himself. More than once China has 
been overrun by conquering hordes but she has always ended by absorbing 
her conquerors. It is only to-day that Chinese culture is being submerged, 
and the Chinese are losing their self-confidence. There is no more vital danger 
to the Chinese race than this. 

Take the Shanghai community for instance. In their outlook on life 
there is no trace of Chinese ideals. There is nothing against individual 
races merging their culture and ideals in a common stock, and it must be 
admitted that foreign civilization is superior to ours ; why then cling toa 
culture which is not in sympathy with the age? But what China is absorbing 
to-day is not a superior civilization but merely its vulgar excrescences. The 
Shanghai world is a world of compradores of foreign firms, and their mentality 
permeates the Yangtze valley ; this is due partly to foreign influence and 
partly to the pressure of ignorant returned students and uneducated foreign 
office officials. Students of other countries absorb the best of an alien 
civilization and offer it to the fatherland on their return ; ours pick up all 
the worst features and come back with the mentality of a compradore. Our 
schools turn out unlimited numbers of sons and grandsons of compradores 
and our Government service manufactures opium smokers and frivolous 
spendthrifts. Our Foreign Office officials can speak foreign languages but 
they know nothing of the art of diplomacy; and our returned students, 
although enamoured of a foreign environment, can offer nothing of value 
to the State from their sojourn abroad. The State expends vasi sums on 
education and all it gets in return is a flood of compradore mentality. The 
returned students and the foreign officials between them are destroying the 
Chinese civilization and preventing China transforming herself on the best 
Western lines. 

ApatHy Towarps DISBANDMENT. 


From the Ta Kung Pao (Tientsin), September 10th, 1929. 


A leading article, under the heading ‘‘ Strange apathy towards disban¢- 
ment,” says that in spite of the recent conference and the issue of a d 
ment loan the people show a curious indifference to this subject. * 
likened to a man who, after a prolonged drought, sees promising ¢lo« 
fade away and no longer believes that rain is coming. That the public should 
be apathetic in spite of the Government’s promises of speedy and effectual 
disbandment shows how bitterly they feel about it. 

Under the militarist régime disbandment was frequently talked of, bv 
the military men opposed it by every means in their power, even gollg " 
the length of a coup d’etat to prevent it; and after the unification of ‘4 
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country the plans drawn up by the first disbandment Conference were 
frustrated by the troubles in Wu Han and Honau. Talk of disbandment 
has come to be looked upon as an evil omen heralding breaches of the peace. 
~ Unless disbandment is speedily taken in hand agitators will be afforded 
an opportunity to create trouble. It is no use waiting till vast sums have 
heen accumulated : it must be begun at once by degrees as circumstances 
permit and must be carried out simultaneously in every command. 


THE JUDICIARY MUST BE INDEPENDENT. 
From the Za Kung Pao (Tientsin), September 9th, 1929. 


A leading article under the heading : ‘“ The Judiciary must be entirely 
independent,” says that the Foreign Office has sent a second despatch to the 
Powers on the subject of the abolition of consular jurisdiction ; but although 
the Government have declared their resolve to recover judicial jurisdiction 
within the current year it is idle to expect the Powers to agree to such a step 
in the limited time left. It behoves us, therefore, to examine the question 
from every angle and see how far we are ourselves to blame. 

[he salient point in the replies from Great Britain and America is that 
our judiciary is not independent. China urges that her legal code is nearing 
ompletion, but they object that it is not a question of laws ; it is a question 
whether or not the Courts are independent of extraneous influence and whether 
or not they can administer the law impartially so as to protect life and property. 
They complain not of the system itself but of its administration. The matter 
snot one for our Foreign Office, but our Home Office to deal with ; and as 
son as we treat people decently foreigners will submit to our jurisdiction. 
The Law Courts are for all, of whom foreigners constitute a very small pro- 
portion; we cannot institute separate Courts for foreigners or accord them 
special treatment. The lives and property of Chinese are entitled to protection 
equally with those of foreigners. But we must ask ourselves whether our 
laws do protect the lives and property of Chinese and whether the Courts 
really are independent. 

Unfortunately, the high tide of the Revolution has receded considerably 
inthe past few years, and the proof of its fall is to be found in the comparative 
indiflerence shown to this question of the independence of the Courts. The 
isposal of men’s lives and property must pertain solely to the Law Courts ; 
this vicious system of military courts must be swept away entirely. Police 
powers must be exercised strictly in accordance with the law and all 
illegal punishments done away with ; arrests must only be made under proper 
authority. The Central Government must set the example of strictly observing 
the law and must restrain civil and military officials in the provinces from 
finging it in any way. Then consular jurisdiction will automatically 
usappear, 

ADJUSTMENT OF INTERNAL AND ForEIGN Loans. 
"om the Shih Shih Hsin Pao (Shanghai), September 19th, 1929. 


. leading article under the heading : ‘‘ Adjustment of internal and foreign 

us,” says that the recently-engaged foreign Advisory Body has suggested : 
(a) the consolidation of internal loans ; (b) secured loans to be redeemed as the 
tunds allocated to their service permit ; (c) unsecured loans to be redeemed 
‘ceording to the purposes for which they were issued. Lack of precise details 
jrecludes any serious criticism. 

the secured loans must of course be repaid. As to the unsecured loans, 
vuen this adjustment takes place definite sources of revenue must be allocated 
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for their service. They cannot be repudiated, but at least they must be spreaq 
over a long period and the rate of interest reduced. 

The purposes for which some of the foreign loans were issued cannot bp 
avowed, and this is especially so in the case of unsecured loans ; and in any 
adjustment the question of their priority and length of period must be seriousiy 
considered. Foreign and internal loans must be treated on a footing gf 
absolute equality. r 

The use to which the proceeds of the loans, foreign as well as Chinese, wys 
put must be taken into consideration. It is true that we cannot go back 
the past, but as adjustment of these loans will entail responsibilities on the 
people, if they have been made to serve improper ends they cannot be accorded 
the same conditions as those made for legitimate purposes. 

The above represent our minimum demands in connection with any scheme 
of adjustment. 

THE LEAGUE oF NATIONS AND CHINA. 


From the Shih Shih Hsin Pao (Shanghai), September 20th, 1929. 


A leading article, under the heading “The League of Nations and China,” 
says that at the League of Nations meeting Mr. Chu, the Chinese delegate, 
proposed the appointment of a Committee to consider the best methods of 
bringing into effect Article 19 of the League Covenant ; and he urged that in 
China’s opinion this Article should not be allowed to rust but should be made 
use of to remove the danger of war by dissipating international misunder- 
standing. The subject was held over for future discussion. 

Article 19 provides that the League may “ counsel ’* members to reconsider 
treaties which are no longer adapted to changed conditions, but it has n 
power to take any compulsory measures ; even so, if the League can couns#l 
revision it is morally bound to take effective steps to bring about the revision 
of such treaties as call for it. It is obvious, therefore, that the League should 
counsel the Powers to agree to the revision of their unequal treaties with Chins, 
which are quite unsuitable to present conditions. The Powers, however, 
ignore this Article 19 and refuse to revise the treaties ; they decline to recogul* 
the principle of ‘‘ changed conditions ’’ and are merely concerned to preserve 
the status quo. Might prevails against right in complete disregard of inter- 
national law. When Great Britain and France, Powers which nominally 
uphold the League, make use of its neglect to put into force Article 19 to 
further their nefarious designs on China, is it surprising that the Chinese are 
dissatisfied with the League ? 

There are two points to which Mr. Chu should give his most serious 
attention. The first is that the word “counsel” must be amended. The 
machinery to be employed for this purpose is strictly laid down. The second 
point is that if this cannot be done the League should at least bring into effect 
Article 19 as it now stands ; otherwise the necessity of amending the unequal 
treaties will not be brought home to the Powers and they will not be deprived 
of their legal justification for the special rights and privileges which they 
now enjoy in China. 

To speak plainly, China wants nothing from the League of Nations but 
support in her endeavours to amend the unequal treaties, and this = 
it is the moral duty of the League to afford her. Failing this China will loo 
upon the League as a tool in the hands of the Imperialist Powers to preve™! 
China from achieving her freedom. If all sense of right is lost how can then 
be any justice? Why should China enter the League just to be fooled ! 
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